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BOOK REVIEWS. 

Raphael Semmes. By Colyer Meriwether. Philadelphia : George W. 
Jacobs and Company, Publishers. 1913. 

This is one of the best of the "American Crisis Biographies." Mr. 
Meriwether had a thrilling subject, and he has told the story well. Only 
the name of one American seaman can be placed by the side of Raphael 
Semmes, and that is John Paul Jones ; and both of them were identified, 
strange to say, with the South, whose energies were chiefly agricultural. 
Indeed, of all the Southern leaders in the war for Southern Independence, 
Semmes dealt the blows against the United States most lasting in their 
results. 

Mr. Meriwether justly says that the world never saw and will never 
see again a cruise like the two years' cruise of the Alabama. During all 
this time Semmes exhibited the daring example of the Viking of old, 
tempered with the courtesy and humanity of the Southern gentleman. It 
seems strange at this date that his really admirable qualities were not 
appreciated by Lincoln and Welles, his Secretary of the Navy. Although 
Semmes, was a regularly commissioned officer of the Confederate States, 
Lincoln denounced him as "a pirate" and Welles, his Secretary of the 
Navy, unchecked by his superior, employed every means to have him cap- 
tured and punished as a felon. This was perfectly in line with the harsh 
policy pursued by Lincoln throughout the war, and for which he cheaply 
atoned in one or more of his messages by a few kind and much exploited 
expressions. 

Perhaps Mr. Meriwether should have mixed a little censure with his 
praise in commenting upon Semmes' battle with the Kearsage. This battle 
brought on by Semmes himself was the one great blunder of his life. 
His boat was not intended for offensive war, but was a commerce de- 
stroyer, and he should have risen above the temptation of risking her real 
value in a mere duel at sea. Moreover, the evidence produced by Mr. 
Meriwether shows that Semmes knew that he went into the battle under 
many disadvantages, and that he fought largely because he could no 
longer bear the foolish taunts of the enemy's newspapers that he was 
afraid to meet an enemy of anything like equal strength. This was a 
weakness, pure and simple, but, perhaps, it only shows that like all 
human beings, Semmes was not perfect. 

A Confederate Girl's Diary. By Sarah Morgan Dawson. Boston and 
New York: Houghton, Mifflin Company. 1913. 

This is a very readable work, and intensely human in its narrative. 
Mrs. Dawson was the daughter of Judge Thomas Gibbs Morgan, who had 
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been collector of the port of Baton Rouge and judge of the Second 
District Court of the Port of Orleans. The family had divided sympathies. 
Some representatives were in the Federal Army and some in the Southern. 
Judge Morgan's eldest son, who was also a judge, was a Union sym- 
pathizer, and his eldest daughter married a Federal major. And the nar- 
rative seems to show that Mrs. Dawson was herself divided in her own 
feelings. She wanted the South to beat the North, but she wanted the 
Union to be preserved — two things not exactly reconcileable. She thought 
some of the Federal soldiers capital fellows and makes some comparisons, 
which are disadvantageous to the Southerners. In all this she was wholly 
unlike the vast majority of the Southern ladies who saw only good in the 
Southern soldiers and only bad in the Northern. Her comments and 
opinions, therefore, are not always truly "Confederate." In the present 
war in Europe, when fair France is torn by th guns of the Germans, it 
would doubtless be hard to find a French girl who would compliment an 
enemy. 

Religions Development of the Negro. By Joseph B. Earnest, Jr., M. A., 
Norfolk, Virginia. The Michi'e Company, Printers, Charlottesville, 
Va. 1914. 

In compiling this work Mr. Earnest has been very true to his name. 
The careful industrious study which he has given to it has borne fruit in 
what is undoubtedly one of the best treatises on the negro which has been 
published. It is a fact that in spite of all that has been said against 
slavery, no other thing has worked more for the good of the world. It 
was the chief stimulus to the voyage of Sir John Hawkins, who was the 
first to open up America to English institutions ; and the fact that there 
exist in America 10,000,000 civilized negro Christians is entirely due to 
its existence. This only shows, of course, that God has His way often of 
bringing good results out of evil conditions. The slaves imported to 
America were already in cruel bondage in Africa, and thus the change 
did not make their condition worse, but bettered it. Mr. Earnest begins 
with the introduction of slavery into Virginia in 1619, and by an appeal 
to the record refutes the statement of the negro historian Williams, that 
"in a moral and religious sense the slaves of the colony of Virginia re- 
ceived little or no attention from the Christian church." The religious 
conversion of the negroes was on the contrary the object of very early 
attention, and among the baptisms at Jamestown as early as 1624 was one 
of a negro. Baptisms grew increasingly frequent, and church attendance 
by negroes on the ministrations on the Episcopal Church, about the time 
of the French and Indian war, was general. 

Mr. Earnest calls attention to the fact that the African church in this 
place (Williamsburg) established before 1791, was the first negro church in 
Virginia, if not in the United States. This is most interesting, and it is a 



